AMERICAN SEWERAGE PRACTICE
INTRODUCTION: THE LESSONS TAUGHT BY EARLY SEWERAGE WORKS
American sewerage practice is noteworthy among the branches of engineering for the preponderating influence of experience, rather than experiment, upon the development of many of its features, apart from those concerned with the treatment of sewage. Even the actual capacity of sewers, something that gagmgs can determine, is far less clearly known today than is the capacity of water mains, while the cross-sections of masonry sewers and the forms of accessory structures employed under similar conditions in different cities vary widely. There has been, however, a rather decided tendency toward greater uniformity in design in recent years, keeping abreast with the growing popular recognition of the financial and sanitary importance of good sewerage and the passing of the feeling that it was a bit indelicate to speak in public of anything so unclean as sewage. Sewerage systems, being out of sight, were out of mind, except to the few intrusted with their construction and maintenance, and even today the lack of anything above ground to show to the taxpayer makes sewerage work in a city one of its least appreciated activities. The strong feeling that good public health is a valuable municipal asset and depends, to a large extent, upon good sewerage has been a leading cause of the willingness of taxpayers recently to embark on expensive sewerage undertakings.
The value of arousing public feeling toward sewerage in this way is the main lesson which ita history teaches. Until it became a strong influence, sewerage work was concerned mainly with surface drainage and the abatement of nuisances. The first record of a sewer which Curt Merckel, the antiquarian of engineering, has been able to find is on an old Babylonian seal cylinder. Layard's explorations revealed arched sewers in Nineveh and Babylon dating from the seventh century before Christ. Schick and Warren have unearthed considerable information about the sewers of Jerusalem; the works of this class in Grecian cities are fairly well known, and the great underground drains of Rome have repeatedly been described. It is known, however, that these channels
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